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Catholicism Grows Broader 


AS the temper of modern Catholicism changed 
for the better? Signs are not wanting that it 
has. It was a pet thesis of two of us young 

seminarians a quarter century ago that the Protestant 
revolt ruined Catholicism, made it narrowly sectarian. 
Time was when a Pope reading the lampoons against 
himself and his court written by Erasmus could rock 
with laughter. There was hope then of a real reform 
from within from men like Colet and More in England, 
and Erasmus on the Continent. But the revolt caused 
Rome to tighten the ropes. The Council of Trent 
drew up definitions on matters that had been before 
left free. Rome was on the defensive; there could be 
no laxity in doctrine with the enemy at the gates. 

But now one reads a paper like the Commonweal or 
America and rarely ever finds a trace of the old asser- 
tion of claims of superiority over Protestantism. All 
Christianity is being attacked. Communism, Human- 
ism, Nationalism, are three terrific enemies. There is 
no time for denominational fireworks. Also there 
is much reading across the lines that I knew nothing 
of when I wasin the seminary. Father John Donovan’s 
book, “The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel,” an elo- 
quent defense of the Johannine authorship, is free from 
all belittling of opponents. The attitude is that of 
one scholar toward another. 

Another excellent example of the detached schol- 
arly attitude is to be seen in the book, “Jesus Christ,” a 
three-volume treatise to the writing of which the 
author, a French Jesuit named Grandmaison, devoted 
his life. Even the writings of apostates from the faith 
like Renan are treated with courtesy and fairness, all 
vituperation omitted, and the arguments examined on 
their merits. 

One of the best examples I have found of this free 
spirit in contemporary Catholicism is in the delightful 
little book, “Job the Man Speaks with God.” One 
gasps as he reads this man’s soul searching—the author 
is a German Jesuit—his treating as though completely 
unsettled questions which one had thought long ago 


placed beyond the field of questioning by the dogmatic 
decisions of Roman authority. 
He asks: ‘‘But are there not also people whose 
presence Thou dost enjoy particularly? Half the 
human race has been dubbed ‘the pious sex.’ But 
what of the sex that is not pious? What dost Thou 
think of it?” And then he writes: ““What dost Thou, 
think about men and their clear-as-water thinking, | 
their firm step, their dominating gestures, their rau-| 
cous speech, their brutal objectives hidden behind) 
short and long speeches. . . . Men are comparable to} 
Thee in their ability to rule the world. They even) 
rule over Thy Church. What would become of that] 
Church if Thou didst not again and again send strong,| 
virile agents? But these masculine agents do not find] 
it easy to practice Thine eight beatitudes—personally.”’| 
Again: “Thy saints have kissed lepers but have 
done nothing to cure leprosy; they gave beggars every-| 
thing they owned, but they did not attempt so to order} 
the world that nobody would have to beg. During} 
whole centuries they tried to exorcise the wild river} 
floods and the miasmas of pestilence which arose from] 
those floods, through processions and prayers. But thel/ 
titans of this world, the men of learning and power] 
have dammed up the wild streams, and cleansed the 
sources of pestilence, and killed the germs of thé 
plague. Was it done against Thy will, and were they) 
less attractive in Thy sight than the pious but inactive 
devotees of prayer?”’ I; 
It is hard not to wonder if the increasing freedon} 
of expression among Catholics may not mean a tacill, 


enemy but perhaps as a friendly rival. Protestantis 
is not going to capitulate to Rome; but neither is Romi 
any longer in grave danger from Protestantism. 4] 
happier day for both divisions of Christianity may bill 
dawning. 

John Clarence Petrie. 


* 


Culpa Mea 


Many a time I have been annoyed when “THI. 
Merchant of Venice’? has been barred in secondar} d 
schools because of Jewish protests. I have alwawl) 
done reasoning on this subject that until now hdl! 
seemed satisfactory. Among other considerations th 
went through my mind was the greatness of Shyloe 
his infinite superiority to Bassanio, and indeed 
everybody in the play except Portia. But the ‘af 


oe 


day I brought up the question in conversation wi 
a professor at Columbia University, and he said thi 
he thought the protests were entirely justified and tl 
play ought not to be given in secondary schools whe) 
there is enough of a Jewish population to create ||! 
atmosphere of race prejudice. 

“The Jews,” said he, “throughout the world, haw), 
difficulties that are terrible enough. Why is it nece| 
sary for us to choose that one of Shakespeare’s pla) 
that, given an immature mind, may well add som] 
thing to those difficulties?” 

I am not usually led to reverse my opinions | 
fundamentals by what I happen to hear in sone | 
tion, but this is one of the cases where a clear statem el) 
of opposing considerations has led me to reverse |! 
opinion long held. 


Norman Hapgood. 
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Communism and Christianity 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes 


VEN though the word was not used, the fact is 
that Jesus and his followers during the first 
century were communists—they shared goods 

in common. During the Christian centuries many 

groups on the fringes of the Church reverted to primi- 
itve Christian communism, as orders of monks, nuns, 
brotherhoods, and, in more recent times, Mennonites 

-and Shakers. Even our Pilgrim Fathers began life in 

the new world as communists. 

But Christian communism was crushed by the 
officialdom of the Church as a menace to the caste 
system of the hierarchy. The political significance of 
‘community, commonwealth and cognate terms has 
now become tenuous and innocuous. So was the word 
“communism” in this country until 1917. Sunny 
Brook Farm and other such experiments disturbed no 
one and served mainly as a butt for jokes. 

The Russian Communist experiment immediately 
alarmed the capitalistic world. An international army 
invaded Russia for no other reason than to prevent 
Communism from being tried. The hatred and fear of 
Communism was shown by even the most democratic 
governments before any terrorism took plgce in Russia. 
They had shown no particular hostility to royal dic- 
tatorships of tsars, kaisers and kings, but the possi- 
bility of a dictatorship of and for the proletariat was 
-eause for military attack on a nation already impov- 
-erished by war. 

The attacks did not cease with the rather igno- 
minious retreat of these armies. During the last 
nineteen years the capitalistic press has continued the 
attack. We have been fed all the news of horrible 
events in Russia. That some of this news may have 
been adverse propaganda of the German atrocity type 
was not suggested. So we grew to fear and hate Com- 
munism because of the atrocities of Russia. We had 
been little disturbed by a century of such horrors 
under the dictatorship of the tsars! 

What do we mean by Communism? A social 
system in which there is a community of goods. That 
definition would not satisfy us or the Communists. 
No concise definition would be adequate. 

What is Christianity, since we are considering 
that subject? Let us ask the Communists. Chris- 
tianity is that religious system which converted the 
Teuton pagans by the sword, or, that holy zeal which 
manifested its supreme effort in the bloody barbarism 
of the Christian Crusades which shamed the Moslems 
for ruthless and useless cruelty. 

Christianity is the Greek Orthodox Church, with 


its princely hierarchy, which enslaved the minds and 
bodies of Russian peasants by ignorance and super- 
stition to keep them in subjection to tyrant masters; 
which approved of and provoked bloody pogroms 
against helpless Jews; which sanctioned the wholesale 
massacre of starving peasants. To the victims, these 
atrocities are Christianity. They judge by actions, 
not by definitions. Of course, these horrors do not 
signify Christianity to us. 

What is Christianity? The Hierarchy of Rome? 
The State Church of England? The shouting funda- 
mentalists of the South? Or the conservative-liberals 
of the American Unitarian Association? What is the 
doctrine or ideology of Christianity? The infallible 
dogma of Catholicism? Half the Christian world 
thinks so. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Anglicanism or 
the creedless statement of Unitarianism? They are 


_as far apart as the poles. 


Since we Christians do not know what we mean 
by Christianity, is it surprising if the non-Christian 
Communist, who has suffered at the hand of some 
form of Christianity, should be confused on this sub- 
ject? 

All of this is equally true as to the word “‘religion.”’ 
It is synonymous to Christianity for most Christians 
and Communists; and both are mistaken, of course. 

I repeat with proper humility as a Christian min- 
ister, I do not know what is Christianity. One thing 
I do know, that neither in theory nor practice are the 
Christian churches following the teaching and conduct 
of Jesus, who is paradoxically and ironically presumed 
to be their founder and leader. 

There is one thing on which all Christian churches 
do agree: it is, that the teaching of Jesus must not be 
made effective in the economics of society. The plain 
fact seems to be that Christianity is in conflict with 
the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

We should not be surprised to find that there is 
confusion among Communists as to. what Com- 
munism is. We must be careful to distinguish between 
Communism and the official Communist Party. They 
are not identical. 

The official party would refer to Karl Marx as 
the authority in Communism, just as Roman Catholic 
Christians would assert that the Pope and Church 
Fathers are the authority in Christianity (though some 
Quaker Christians might not agree). But, as Jesus 
antedated the Roman Church by centuries, so, in fact 
and theory, Communism antedated Marx by millen- 
niums. Marx reviews history to discover communistic 
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societies in primitive times. Marx did not invent the 
idea or ideal of Communism any more than Jesus orig- 
inated the ideal of righteousness and brotherly love. 

One of the difficulties in discussing this subject is 
that Communism has already followed the course of 
official Christianity in departing from its prophet, in 
spirit and practice, by establishing a hierarchy and a 
system of dogma. Already there is orthodoxy and 
heresy with excommunications. 

For Marxism is in reality a religion. It proclaims 
in effect that there is one deity, Economic Determin- 
ism, and Marx is the prophet, “Das Kapital” is the 
Koran, Lenin the great Apostle and Stalin the ruling 
High Priest, or Pope. The Cardinals are members of 
the Comintern. It is with this hierarchy and its doing 
that we are more familiar than with its sacred Koran. 

Our press has used its freedom to feed us stories 
of the horrors of the dictatorship-of-one-man, who 
denies liberty of speech or action; stories of ruthless 

-confiscations of property, of regimentation, of Athe- 
ism and destruction of churches, of free love and the 
liquidation of the family, of executions and exiles. 
If that be Communism, we want none of it, of course. 
At any suggestion of slight change in our orthodox 
democracy the press brings out this bogy of Russian 
Communism, and we are scared back to the refuge of 
conservatism. Yet dictatorship, confiscation, regi- 
mentation, Atheism and free love are not essential to 
the idea or ideal of Communism. 

The first three are specifically temporary instru- 
ments, merely to help organize the new society. 
Atheism is a denial of the dogma of the Catholic 
hierarchy which has really been an opiate to the 
people of Russia and other countries. Free love is 
neither countenanced nor encouraged by Communism, 
but the emancipation of woman is. 

That these things have occurred in Russia under 
the dictatorship of the Party is probably true; but 
that was because of the particular conditions. These 
would not be the same in any other country. 

In fact, the whole Russian Revolution is recog- 
nized as unique. Lenin wrote: ‘‘Let us harbor no il- 


lusions. The fact that the Revolution succeeded so 
quickly . . . . is due to an unusual historical con- 
juncture.”’ And again: “The Revolution in its first 


stage developed in a way no one had expected... A 
unique situation.” Trotski in his history says: “A 
coincidence of all the conditions necessary to a vic- 
torious and stable proletarian revolution has so far 
occurred but once in history: in Russia in October, 
TOT 

In spite of these statements, the Official Party 
continues to argue that the Russian Revolution must 
be typical for all countries, even where conditions are 
vastly different. This is, of course, absurd, and Lenin 
would say so. The Party has become literalistic, 
legalistic, ritualistic and priestly, as did Judaism and 
Catholicism. 

Lenin as prophet would not approve of the 
Party’s literalistic devotion to the words of Marx. 
He recognized that conditions have changed since 
Marx wrote “Das Kapital.” Writing in 19138, he said: 
“Tn no sense do we regard the Marxist theory as some- 
thing complete and unassailable. On the contrary, we 
are convinced that this theory is only the cornerstone 


of that science which socialists must advance in all 
directions if they do not wish to fall behind life.” | 

Yet he held that ‘‘the teachings of Marx are all 
powerful because true.” “The philosophy of Marx is | 
materialism.’ “But Marx did not rest in the material- | 
ism of the eighteenth century. He enriched it with | 
acquisitions from Hegel—the chief acquisition is the | 
dialectic—that is, the understanding of evolution in | 
its fullest, deepest and most universal aspect.” Later | 
interpreters of Marx assure us that his “materialism”’ | 
is the equivalent of modern “realism’’ and the “‘dia- | 
lectic is the scientific method.” 

Marxism shows certain aspects of a religion in| 
that it postulated an “inner law’’ of necessity which | 
works through history toward a desired and ideal end. | 
That is religious faith similar to belief in the coming'] 
of the Kingdom of God. Marx spoke of “genuine} 
spiritual riches” to be attained in the Communistic’}f 
order. That does not seem wholly materialistic. | 

It is easy to point out the many glaring incon {| 
sistencies between the Communistic ideal and the 
actuality of Russia. But the Communist points to: 
similar or worse inconsistencies between the teachings: 
of the kindly Jesus and the bloody history of the mili- 
tant Church. Besides the so-called Religious Wars} 
and Crusades there was the long Inquisition, and is th 
capitalistic system with its harsh exploitation of men,, 
women and children. And we do call this a Christia 
civilization. 

Professor MacMurray, in his book ‘Creative 
Society,’’ makes a careful analysis of Christianity and 
Communism. It is well worth study. He finds the 
present form of each—institutional Christianity andj 
Party Communism—false to its inner and true genius 
He goes to the teachings of Jesus and discovers a 
implied communism in the ideal of the Kingdom o 
God. He penetrates beyond Marxism and its anti 
quated expfessions to find the ultimate purpose off 
Communism is the needs of mankind. | 

Christianity and Communism ‘each seek thd 
Good Life for all people.’ Christians often stres¢ 
the end or goal and are perplexed or neglectful as tq 
the means. Party Communism stresses the means oi 
revolution to the almost utter forgetfulness of the end| 

Perhaps the chief defect of Marxism and Com\p 
munism is the ignoring of the love motive. This iif 
all too evident in their emphasis on force as the mean}, 
of crushing capitalism in the revolution and equalls 
crushing all minority opinions as counter-revolutio | : 
ary, while establishing the new order. Perchance thal 
use of force was necessary in Russia to protect the i | 
fant Communistic order, but it is our chief criticis 
of the dictatorship. To make this method the orthodo: 
procedure for other revolutions is horrifying to us. | 
believe Jesus’ way of gradual growth toward the cor 
munistic family of Good, though slower, is infinitel 
better. He urged that people should share the good} 
of life, and condemned the accumulation of wealth as | 
barrier separating brothers. His Kingdom of God wal 
to be a family relationship, a classless society in which) 
as brother, each would give according to his abili | 
to the common good and each would receive accordin 
to his need; all this because of the inner motive di 
love and not because force compels it. 

Why has Jesus’ way of living not survived tH\) 


—-=_ 
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senturies? I can find but one answer. Because it 
was crushed out by Christianity. Christianity as a 
oriestcraft translated the Carpenter of Nazareth into 
a mythical and mystical Christ, and used that figure 
is a fetish to save souls after death, to the neglect of 
leveloping brotherly humans and creating a family so- 
ety. 

Priestcraft found it profitable to ignore Jesus’ 
eal teachings in order to attain and retain material 
power and authority in the world. Institutional 
Christianity has had dictatorship for centuries. Its 
pious ritual is mystical, and may be spiritual, but its 
practice has been that of rather crass materialism. 

Now, half-discredited as it is, this Orthodox 
Jhristianity, through its dictator, calls on its devotees 
and its despised heretics to unite in a new and bloody 
crusade to crush the one movement that is threatening 
to establish on earth (though by harsh means) that 
classless democracy of men which is nearly the King- 
dom of God. Again the priests ery out, “Crucify the 


carpenter-workers who dare to seek liberation from 
the bondage of the established hierarchy.” Already 
the blood of workers flows in streams as the democracy 
of Spain is nailed to the cross by the infidel crusaders 
of the Church. 

What can we do? Let Professor MacMurray 
answer: “Christianity in its unreal form and Com- 
munism in its purely material form cannot be com- 
bined. They are necessarily antagonistic.” ‘The 
transformation of Communism is the task of Chris- 
tianity, but Christianity must first revolutionize it- 
self, and regain its own substance. Then it will find 
that the transformation of Communism is nothing but 
the transformation of Christianity into its proper 
form.” “Real Christianity means real democracy. 
That necessarily includes and determines economic 
democracy.” 

This is the ultimate aim and purpose of Commun- 
ism. It cannot be far from Lincoln’s ideal of govern- 
ment. 


In Quest of the Divine 


Jacob Trapp 


HE divine, as ordinarily interpreted, consists of 
such attributes and qualities as are associated 
with the gods, or with deity. We speak of 

divine providence, divine love, divine wisdom, divine 
power and majesty, using “divine” as an adjective 
which refers to the attributes of divinity. 

But by whom were these qualities attributed to 
divinity? The answer, of course, is that they were 
attributed by the mind of man. And how did man 
learn of these attributes which he called divine? He 
learned of them from external nature and from him- 
self. 

From external nature he learned to ascribe to 
his deities the attributes of power and majesty (al- 
though even of these it may be argued that his first 
dawning realization of them came from within him- 
self). As his conception of nature grew, so did his 
zods, until finally man’s conception of the universe 
widens out into the immensities, and human imagina- 
tion becomes utterly unequal to the task of framing 
any conception of deity which embraces the unut- 
terable majesty of the all in all. 

But whence came the other attributes with which 
livinity was clothed? 

Out of the mind and heart and experience of 
man. Man in creating his deities or in framing his. 
God-concepts has also been man in quest of the 
livine. 

In the midst of a cruel and barbarous existence, 
men saw how great a good, what a beautiful thing, 
mercy and kindness could be. ‘Therefore they at- 
ributed this quality of tenderness to deity, in order to 
‘ocus their regard upon it, in order to call forth rever- 
nce in the hearts of men toward it. Mercy, being 
ittributed to deity, became an attribute called divine. 
[he Hebrew psalmists celebrated it over and over 
wain. ‘‘But he being full of compassion, forgave their 
niquity.”’ ‘The Lord is gracious, and full of com- 
yassion; slow to anger, and of great mercy.” “‘Like as 
1 father pitieth his children... .” So the Hebrew 


poets sang of the mercy of their God. And where did 
they first learn of these qualities of mercy, compassion, 
pity and kindness? Out of human experience. 

The first tendency was to ascribe to the gods what- 
ever was human, whether good or bad, weak or strong. 
But as religious thought developed that which seemed 
most divine in the human was attributed in super- 
human or infinite degree to the divinities men wor- 
shiped. 

Love, being a divine element in human existence, 
was ascribed to the gods, until finally that ascription 
was made infinite and absolute by John, who wrote, 
“God is love.”” And John knew quite well that love, as 
a valued and experienced and tested quality, was first 
of all a human thing. ‘If ye love not man whom ye 
have seen, how can ye love God, whom ye have not 
seen?” he asks. 

The conceptions cf divine wisdom, and that divine 
foresight called providence, divine omniscience, divine 
wrath over wrong-doing and divine forgiveness, are 
virtues which men sought to exalt by attributing them 
to deity, but concerning which men first learned, and 
only learned, by observation and experience of wisdom, 
foresight, righteous indignation, and forgiveness among 
human beings. 

It was a process by which men objectified these 
virtues, raised them high above the vicissitudes and 
imperfections of human life and enshrined them in 
deity, there to give them steadfast and reverent re- 
gard. The image of deity reflected, as from a mirror 
which magnified them, these qualities of which man 
first learned in his own experience. 

What a man steadfastly and reverently regards, 
he tends to become like. “But we all, with open face, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 

It was not easy to have faith in human love— 
tinged with selfishness at its best, so easily the prey of 
misunderstandings, so often the victim of primitive 
upwellings of passion and violence. It was not easy 
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to have faith in human justice—requiring controlled 
emotions, tempered judgment and reason, when the 
primitive passion of desire for vengeance was so much 
the stronger. It was not easy to believe in human wis- 
dom, fallible at its rare best, the exceptional thing 
rather than the rule in the conduct of life. They 
seemed so uncertain and insecure, these splendid things 
of human life. And man sought to strengthen his 
faith in these qualities by raising them high above 
human imperfection into the firmament of deity, 
where they might glitter like steadfast stars for his 
contemplation. 

This was sometimes a very helpful thing. But 
it had its dangers. 

Man tended to forget that nursery in which his 
gods were cradled, which was human experience. He 
forgot that what he exalted to the supernatural had its 
roots in the natural, that what he elevated to the skies 
had its birthplace in the minds and hearts of men. 
And in the extreme of this attitude he went so far as 
to invent the doctrine of total corruption—that man 
is utterly incapable of any good except when regen- 
erated, or made into a new creature, by supernatural 
grace from above. 

That was one danger. The other was a tendency 
to wait for his gods to do what man must do for him- 
self. The divine, as we know it, acts only through 


On “The Pearl’ 


Marie Olsen 


N a poem little known but by English scholars and 
by those students who have gone from Chaucer to 
his contemporaries is one of the most sincere and 

exquisite statements of religious faith and feeling. 
The Pearl poet is anonymous, but his work has been 
placed between 1360 and 1400; his language, but for 
some French and Scandinavian words, is that of the 
northwest English Midland; his artistry is equal to 
that of our greatest poets. 

The poem, and most scholars have called it an 
elegy, consists of one hundred and one stanzas, divided 
into twenty groups of five stanzas each—with the ex- 
ception of the fifteenth section, which contains six 
stanzas. Each stanza consists of twelve lines, rhym- 
ing ababababbcbe. Besides this rhyme scheme, there 
is another metrical feat which I can best explain by 
quoting Professor Charles G. Osgood: 


Hach stanza is linked to the next by the recurrence 
of its last word in the first line following (concatenatio). 
Furthermore the stanzas fall into twenty groups, each 
group consisting of five stanzas with a common refrain. 
Though this refrain is varied slightly between stanza and 
stanza within the group, the last word of it is always 
the same, which, of course, makes the c rime throughout 
a group the same. The refrain and concatenatio thus 
produce an effect of both pause and continuity between 
stanzas, which is one of the most charming external 
traits of the poem. Somewhat the same effect is pro- 
duced between group and group by the concatenatio 
which unites them, and by the change of refrain which 
distinguishes them.* 

*“The Pearl,’”’ ed. by C. G. Osgood; pub. by D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1906. Intro.: p. xlv. 


human instrumentalities. As Dr. Coit observes, God 
does not carry potatoes to the starving. Unless the | 
human instrumentalities are at hand to do this, the 
starving will die. 

If we cannot believe in these qualities, as first 
discovered and tested and found to be good in human 
experience, how can we believe in them as ascribed by | 
human beings to their gods? “If ye love not man, 
whom ye have seen, how can ye love God, whom ye) 
have not seen?” | 

“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” The 
qualities by which life is enriched, by which joy and | 
beauty, righteousness and love, enhance the worth and | 
the happiness of human life—these are the divine} 
realities to which we would give steadfast and reverent | 
regard. Not only would we focus our attention upon) 
them, which is one half of religion; we would givell 
them also the love and loyalty of our hearts and the} 
work of our minds and hands, which is the other half} 
of religion. 

Said Walt Whitman: 


“We consider bibles and religions divine— 
T do not say they are not divine, 
I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow 
out of you still, 
It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the 
life.” 


AndIfinally, the poem is completely rounded b 
having the last line almost the same as the first. | 

Most interpreters of ‘““The Pearl’’ have called iy 
an elegy: an elegy on the death of a two-year-old childlif 
For the story the poet tells is that on a feast day he fell 
asleep on the plot of flower-covered ground where 
lost a priceless pearl, for which he had not ceased 
mourn. As he sleeps, a vision comes upon him,— 
the sight of his lost pearl, in the form of a gent 
maiden of decorous bearing. He is overjoyed to sq 
her, seated at the foot of a crystal cliff, on the far sid} 
of a deep stream which he cannot cross. Bewilderé 
and grief-stricken because he is unable to reach hj 
pearl, he pleads to join her. The maiden rebukes hii 
for his haste, for judging the situation only with 
mortal eyes. The poet, repentant and painfully pi#} 
tient, asks her to tell him of her new life. When tl 
maiden tells of her marriage with Christ, the poet, | 
turn, rebukes her: how could she, who died before sll 
knew neither how to please God nor to pray to him, w 
such honor? And for answer, the pearl tells the pal 
able of the vineyard. She quotes Solomon and t! 
Psalter, and the words: 

“Do way, let chylder unto me tyzt; 
To suche is hevenryche arayed’’;* 

which you will recognize as ‘“‘Suffer little children | 
come unto me....” Every man who ent@ 
Christ’s kingdom enters as a child. The poet is eq 
vinced, but still he must ask how she alone has bell. 
chosen as the “peerless queen’ of heaven. The maidilh 
answers that she did not say she was peerless, but uf 


*Osgood’s ed., p..31. 
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blemished, without stain. Peers she has, for in the 
new city of Jerusalem there are, as Saint John de- 
scribed, one hundred and forty thousand virgins, and 
to this company belongs the poet’s pearl. Immedi- 
ately the poet asks to be taken to the “blissful abode.” 
The pearl says that is impossible, he cannot yet enter 
the city, but through her intercession the Lamb has 


granted him a great favor: he may walk along his side , 


of the water, companioned by the pearl on hers, until 
he reaches the top of a hill, from which he may look 
down on the city—but he must not attempt to cross 
the stream. The poet agrees, and from the hilltop 
he sees the heavenly city, which he describes in words 
almost identical to those in the Book of Revelation 
describing the Apocalypse. I quote a stanza translated 
by Sophie Jewett: 


I saw, as John doth clear devise: 

The great stones rose like a broad stair; 
Above, the city, to my eyes, 

In height, length, breadth appeared foursquare; 
The jasper wall shone amber wise, 

The golden streets as glass gleamed fair; 
The dwellings glowed in glorious guise 

With every stone most rich and rare. 

Each length of bright wall builded there 
For full twelve furlongs’ space stretched on, 
And height, length, breadth all equal were: 
“T saw one mete it,”’ writeth John.* 


And now the watching poet sees the golden streets 
throng with maidens, robed in pure white as was his 
pearl. He sees the Lamb approaching his throne, 
hears the glorious hymn which goes up at his coming. 
The poet too wishes to join in that hymn of praise, 
sees, wonderingly, the wide wound near his heart, cries 
“Alas!” But the face of the Lamb shows no pain nor 
sorrow, and happily the poet gazes. Suddenly he sees 
his pearl moving about among her companions—not 
standing by him as he had thought. With love- 
longing too great to be borne, the poet feels he must 
wade the stream. And, heedless of the command given, 
he rushes into the water—to waken suddenly, confused 
and startled, to swoon in sorrow at his lost joy, his 
thoughtless disobedience. But piteously he realizes 
that he is glad, caught in a dungeon of sorrow though 
he is, glad that his pearl has pleased his Prince. And 
so come the last two stanzas. The translation is again 
Miss Jewett’s: 


To the Prince’s will had my heart bent, 
And sought but what to me was given, 
Held fast to that, with true intent, 

As my Pearl prayed me out of heaven; 
Did I to God my thoughts present, 
More in His mysteries had I thriven. 
But a man will seek more than is sent, 
Till from his hand his hope be riven. 
Thus from my joy I was forth driven, 
From the life upon that holy hill. 

Oh, fools, that with the Lord have striven, 
Or proffered gifts against his will! 


The Prince’s will to serve aright 
The Christian may full well divine; 


*The Pearl . . . . a modern version in the meter of the 
riginal.”” By Sophie Jewett: Thos. Y. Crowell and Company. 
New York, 1908. pp. 85 and 86. 


For I have found Him, day and night, 

A God, a Lord, a Friend in fine. 

Upon this mound my soul hath sight, 

Where I for piteous sorrow pine; 

My Pearl to God I pledge and plight, 

With Christ’s dear blessing and with mine,— 
His, who, in form of bread and wine, 

The priest doth daily show us still. 

His servants may we be, or shine, 

Pure pearls, according to his will.1 


And so the poem closes, though I fear I have 
given no compelling picture of its sweet and simple 
utterance. But you see, perhaps, why most readers 
call the poem an elegy, the ery of a father for his baby 
daughter, his sight of her in a dream-vision, his final 
lasting reunion with her, in spirit. Those readers are 
supported by such eminent scholars as Professor Os- 
good and Professor Israel Gollanez, and without 
meaning to seem youthfully temerarious, I agree that 
their interpretation is a good one. Certainly the poem 
can be read thus, and for anyone who has lost a child, 
or a person beloved, it is a solacing reading. But I be- 
lieve one derives most pleasure from a poem when it 
expresses one’s own encounters. When I first studied 
“The Pearl’’—knowing then only the elegiac view—I 
enjoyed its beauty, I was moved by its story, but al- 
ways a little as an outsider, a youngster fortunate in 
having had no kinship losses. It was when I came 
upon a study by Sister M. Madeleva that the poem 
became truly mine. She calls it not an elegy, but “a 
spiritual autobiography, a study in dryness and in- 
terior desolation.”’2 And in that light my youth is no 
longer a handicap to understanding, but rather an 
advantage. 

The refutation, point by point, to the elegiac and 
other interpreters need not be used here. But one 
point I must quote, for my use of the word “maiden,” 
and of the feminine pronoun, in this outline of the 
poem, may have caused readers to think the elegiac 
theory the only one possible. Sister Madeleva says: 

. A virgin, always in Catholic theology and cer- 
Fainly, a the time that ‘Pearl’ was written, meant a 
person bound by the vow of chastity or living in that 
state, without reference to sex. ‘Maiden’ had the same 
freedom from sex signification, though it has been more 
apt in losing it. The gender of the ‘maiden knight’ 
of this period suffers no confusion by reason of the 
adjective.’’ And so she goes on to show that she be- 
lieves the poet to have been “‘a religious, or at least 
unmarried.’ Thus she admits the poem to be elegiac 
only in the sense that it is ‘‘a lament for the loss of the 
sensible sweetness of God.’’4 

We do not have to agree with Sister Madeleva’s 
minute analysis in every respect. To do so, we would 
many times have to accept Catholic tenets. But for 
young men and women, particularly those who find it 
a struggle to maintain the will to believe in God, as 
they were taught to believe in him, I do think this 
conception gives a nearer meaning to the Pearl. 


1[bid., pp. 100 and 101. 


2“ Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness.” By Sister M. 
Madeleva. D.C. Appleton and Company, New York, 1925, p.3. 

3 [bid., p. 12. 

4 [bid., p. 22. 
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Brook Farm Might Succeed Today 


Evans A. Worthley 


OR several years I have been living near the 
Amana Colony in Iowa. Until 1932 this group 
maintained a communistic pattern of life, 

which was established by one of their vigorous leaders 
in 1848, a year after they arrived in this country. 
They then lived near Buffalo, N. Y. Christian Metz, 
their leader, was not a doctrinaire communist in any 
sense of the word. Wealthy members in Germany 
had given or advanced the money to move the com- 
munity to America, buy the land and build the new 
villages. How was the new property to be handled? 
It would have been difficult to allocate the property 
to individuals, at that time; so he decided that, with 
the exception of clothing and household goods, it 
should be held in common; and a constitution was 
adopted to that effect and signed by all the members 
of the colony. 

The community lived near Buffalo until 1855, 
when they began to dispose of their property there and 
remove to a new site which had been purchased in 
Iowa. Land was increasing in value near the rapidly 
growing city of Buffalo, and they disposed of their 
holding without loss, in spite of their village form 
of organization. They were able to begin life together 
on their 18,000 acres of land in Iowa (later increased to 
26,000) with practically no indebtedness and with the 
money needed to construct necessary buildings. 

Since coming in touch with Amana, with its long 
history (the community really began in Germany in 
1714), I have often wondered what George Ripley and 
his associates might have done at Brook Farm if their 
indebtedness could have been spread over a period of 
thirty or forty years, at least; and if they might have 
had insurance against fire. Debt, and a more sudden 
disaster, forced immediate collapse that otherwise 
might not have occurred. For Brook Farm was almost 
a replica, in a small way, of the financial pattern now 
adopted by the reorganized Amana Colony; and there 
is every prospect that this group will continue in- 
definitely in one of the most congenial and satisfactory 
forms of cooperative capitalism that can be imagined. 
It is the arrangement, essentially, which George Ripley 
and others set up for Brook Farm nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

An article published in the Dial (January, 1842), 
a monthly magazine for religion, literature and art 
which Ripley started in 1840, states: “The plan of the 
community, as an economy, is, in brief, this: for all who 
have property to take stock, and receive a fixed in- 
terest thereon: then to keep house or board in common, 
as they shall severally desire, at the cost of provisions 
purchased at wholesale, or raised on the farm; and for 
all to labor in community and be paid at a certain rate 
per hour. . . . With the results of this labor and 
their interest they are to pay board, and also purchase 
whatever else they require, at cost, at the warehouses 
of the community. . . . All labor, whether bodily or 
intellectual, is to be paid at the same rate of wages. 

. The hours of labor will be limited by a general 
law, but the hours redeemed from labor by community 
will not be re-applied to the acquisition of wealth, but 


to the production of intellectual good. This commu- |} 
nity aims to be rich, not in the metallic representation | 
of wealth, but in the wealth itself, which money || 
should represent, namely, lecsure to live in all the facul- | 
ties of the soul. Everyone must labor for the com- 
munity, in a reasonable degree, or not taste its bene- 
fits. The principles of the organization, therefore, will | 
determine its members. These principles are coopera- 
tion in social matters, instead of competition or bal- 
ance of interests; and individual self-unfolding, in the | 
faith that the whole soul of humanity is in each man | 
and woman.’ i| 
The articles of association at Brook Farm pro- |f 
vided that “all persons who shall hold one or more | 
shares of the stock of the Association shall be members; | 
and every member shall be entitled to one vote. .. . 
The object of the Association is to provide such lands | 
and houses, animals, libraries and apparatus, as may | 
be found expedient to the main purpose of the Asso-. 
ciation. . . . The whole property of the Association, | 
real and personal, shall be vested in and held by four 
trustees to be elected annually by the Association. . ... 
The Association guaratnees to each shareholder the 
interest of five percent, annually, on the amount of 
stock held by him in the Association. . The share- |} 
holders renounce all claim on any profits accruing to 
the Association for the use of their capital . . . . ex- 
cept five percent interest on the stock held by them.”’ 
These provisions are all found, I believe, in the 
newly reorganized Amana Colony, and constitute the 
basis upon which they have been operating since /jfP 
June, 1932, and will operate in the future. It is|I 
reasonable to assume, then, that Brock Farm was not || 
a crack-brained adventure, in theory, at least. Its 
basic economic pattern was sound; its objective was. 
sensible; its personnel was sane, surprisingly free from | 
doctrinaire assumptions; why did it not succeed? 
Brook Farm, I venture to suggest, might still be a. 
companion with Amana if the group could have) 
started, as Amana did, with its first plant compara-_ 
tively free from indebtedness. If anyone could have |} 
seen in that day that here was a splendid social ex- | 
periment that should be sustained, temporarily, at 
least, in order to see what might develop from it, and ||f 
had been able and willing to do what older and wealth- || 
ier backers of Amana did for that community, the | 
name of George Ripley might be better known today. ||} 
No fairy godmother came along, however; and when || 
fire destroyed their newly-constructed building they || 
did not have the heart to continue. Ripley and many |} 
others had been there six years. They had worked |} 
hard to make it a success, and in many ways Brook || 
Farm was a success. It was so much of a success that, |} 
as we near the centennial of its organization, we should ! 
revive the memory of its founder and realize that |If 
Unitarianism produced one man, at least, who was |] 
unwilling merely to talk about the competitive social 
structure of his time. 
Brook Farm really was a Unitarian collective; at |} 
least it was an experiment in associative life carried 
on by men and women who were liberal in their re- |} 
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ligious point of view. It was not established by in- 
spiration from some holy revelation, like Mormonism 
or Amana, whose other name is “Community of True 
Inspiration.” Most of the collectives of that time 
were built upon some fad or religious theory. Brook 
Farm was not. “Fruitlands,” for instance, where 
Bronson Alcott tried out his theory of life, was very 
different. Father Hecker, who was at Brook Farm 
as a cook for a while, contrasted Alcott and Ripley in 
the following fashion: ‘They were entirely different 
men. Diogenes and his tub would have been Alcott’s 
ideal if he had carried it out. Ripley’s ideal would have 
been Epictetus. Ripley would have taken with him 
the good things of this life; Aleott would have rejected 
them all.’ 

Ripley resigned from the Unitarian church where 
he had preached for fourteen years. In the kindly and 
gentle fashion in which he always wrote he condemned 
the apathy and the indifference of church members to 
the conditions around them. He longed for a church 
where the members would be eager to ‘‘convert the 
jarring elements of earth into materials for a pure, 
serene and joyful life. The basis of worship in such a 
church would be feeling, not speculation. . . . They 
would meet not as having attained but as learners; 
every ray of light would be sought, not shunned ;they 
would let the dead past bury its dead and look on life 
and truth with young eyes. In such a church there 
could be no cold and formal preaching. . . . the topics 
of discourse would be taken from the experience of life, 
they would embrace the widest range of thought, and 
the more exciting and soul-stirring the better. The 
infinite Bible of the universe would be the text book, 
and whatever the soul feels or forbodes, the com- 
mentary.’”’ Theodore Parker, his close friend, tried 
to create such a church in Boston, but he found it to be 
a difficult battle, with all other pulpits closed against 
him while he was doing it. Ripley had no enthusiasm 
for the task. He was ready to quit and try some other 
way. He hoped that Emerson and Parker would 
join with him, but in this he was to be disappointed. 
Emerson decided that ‘investments were more profit- 
able in Concord than in West Roxbury,” and concluded 
that “reforms must begin with individuals and not 
communities.”’ 

We need to notice, in the first place, the kind of 
men and women who were associated with Ripley in 
the experiment. Not all of them were members, and 
some who were members did not stay very long. It 
is interesting to see, however, that the atmosphere of 
the place seemed to get them; they were glad to be 
there and they remember the experience with joy in 
later years. Hawthorne is a good illustration. It is 
not likely that he ever gave himself wholeheartedly to 
the enterprise, and he was undoubtedly glad to get his 
money back. The idea of mingling mental and manual 
labor together appealed to him, in principle; but when 
he had put in several days on the “gold mine,” as he 
called the manure pile, he was not enthusiastic. ‘That 
abominable gold mine,” he writes; ‘thank God we 


anticipate getting rid of its treasure in two or three’ 


days. Of all the hateful places that is the worst. Oh, 
labor is the curse of the world, and nobody can meddle 
with it without becoming proportionately brutified.” 
In his “Blithdale Romance” he had probably for- 


gotten the manure pile as he wrote: “Often in these 
years that are darkening around me I remember our 
beautiful scheme of a noble and unselfish life, and how 
fair in that first summer appeared the prospect that it 
might endure for generations. Were my former as- 
sociates there now, were there only three or four of 
those true-hearted men still laboring in the sun—I 
sometimes fancy that I would direct my world-weary 
footsteps thitherward and entreat them to receive me 
for old friendship’s sake. More and more I feel we 
struck upon what ought to be a truth. Posterity may dig 
ut up and profit by it.”’ That is what came out of it for 
Hawthorne, even though Sophia Peabody, to whom 
he was engaged, told him that his attitude was ‘“‘that 
of a witness and hearer rather than a comradeship.”’ 
He was always a little apart, made so, perhaps, by the 
austere Puritan inhibitions which dogged his steps all 
his years. Nevertheless, to Emerson in later years he 
said that he was half sorry that he had not stayed 
with the Brook Farmers until the end. 
(To be continued next week) 
* ok * 
FALSE MOONLIGHT 
Margaret Rockwell 

Over the silver hills of night 

Under the young-curved moon 

Hearken to the nightingale 

Singing a distant tune 

With star-lit velvet in his eyes, 


With star-lit velvet in his eyes 

A dappled deer is leaping 

Over the silver hills of night 
Where warm moonlight is sleeping 
Under the blackly penciled trees, 


Under the blackly penciled trees, 
Murmur, breathe, and sigh, 

That lift their limbs eternally 

To the dreaming sky 

The soft-eyed, silent deer has paused 


The soft-eyed, silent deer has paused 
To make the drowsy stream 

Stretch long, curved ripples from his lips 
Disturbing her calm dream 

Over the silver hills of night 


Over the silver hills of night 
The dappled deer goes leaping 
While over all the hazy earth 
False moonlight is sleeping 
* * * 
SPIDER WEBS 
Lalia Mitchel! Thornton 


The full red rose beside the gate 
Has scattered all its fragrant leaves, 
The wind is damp, the night is late, 
But still the busy spider weaves 
Its silken net across the walk 
From mullein stalk to mullein stalk. 


Another day is drawing near 

And sun will dry the sparkling dew, 
The swallow sing its matin clear, 

The rose put out a blossom new; 
Walk carefully, nor bring to naught 
The work the patient spider wrought. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR YOUTH 


Richards Cyclopedia. New York: 
J. A. Richards, Inc. 12 vol. 7000 pp. 
$39.50. 


This is a standard encyclopedia for 
young people. Older people who cannot 
afford the encyclopedias written for them 
will find this work quite comprehensive 
and satisfactory. It covers the wide fields 
which children of today have been induced 
to enter through the motion pictures. The 
compilers are men of sound learning and 
wide experience. Its pervading tone is 
noth liberal and progressive. It is meant 
to be read rather than merely consulted 
as a work of reference. The text runs on 
over varied supject matter, rather than 
under classified headings. It has a satis- 
factory index and pronunciation of the 
more difficult words. It makes not only 
satisfactory reading for younger people, 
but a convenient addition to the dictionary 
and the newspaper. Any child taught to 
use this book will soon amass a fund of in- 
formation, a practical knowledge of every- 
day things, and will acquire the habit of 
running down ‘to their source the multi- 
tudinous passing references which not in- 
frequently compose the sum total of 
knowledge acquired during the earliest 
and most important years. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
THE REALITY OF GOD 


The Eight Points of the Oxford 
Group. An Exposition for Christians 
and Pagans. By C. Irving Benson. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Oxford University Press. 
8rd printing. $1.75. 


The New York Times of Feb. 8, 1987, 
reported a sermon by Dr. Peale of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church at Fifth 
Avenue and 29th Street. In this sermon 
the pastor urged on his hearers five points: 
changed lives, surrender, restitution, guid- 
ance, changing others’ lives. Now, if 
you add Quiet Time, the Four Absolutes, 
and Sharing-fellowship, you have the 
“Hight Points” of the book under review, 
by Rev. C. Irving Benson of one of the 
largest churches in Australia, at Mel- 
bourne. 

There is more than coincidence here. 
The New York preacher characterizes a 
great Christian as ‘‘one who has learned the 
secret of spiritual power, and has broken 
through to a personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of the reality of God.’”’ This sen- 
tence might be asummary of Mr. Benson’s 
book. Hither Dr. Peale has become an ad- 
herent of the Group, or (which would be 
even more significant) he, as a Christian 
minister, finds its tenets and practices 
fundamentally important. 


Both these men are obviously vigorous, 
live workers, resolute to do their part in 
giving evidence that Christianity has 
boundless power to give victory to the 
individual life, and to the good life stirring 
in the world. To them Jesus is the Way, 
and Christ is the latent and emergent 
divine spark in every life that devotes 
itself to God. In this spirit Mr. Benson’s 
exposition is written. 

Of the forty books and booklets about 
the Oxford Group known to the reviewer, 
Mr. Benson’s book would stand in the first 
half-dozen. It evidences an intelligent and 
earnest author, as does Foot’s ‘“‘Life Began 
Yesterday.”’ It has a broad range of 
thought, as does Murray’s ‘‘Group Move- 
ments Throughout the Ages.’ Its faith is 
based on sound spiritual psychology, as is 
Streeter’s “‘The God Who Speaks.’ Its 
eagerness to help Christianity recover its 
lost radiance is equal to that of Begbie’s 
“Life-Changers.’’ The body of the book 
gives a sensible account of the “eight 
points,’ with some particularly valuable 
directions for the “Quiet Time,” and the 
four appendices should not be overlooked, 
for they have in them much impressive 
material. 

There is inevitably some repetition of 
information already published, but some 
of this may not be readily available in 
Australia. Mr. Benson says Groups have 
sprung up everywhere there, and amazing 
things have happened in Melbourne, ‘‘so 
that my office has become a soul clinic.”’ 
This last phrase is of a type that the Group 
is inclined to use too trippingly from the 
tongue—and there are other points that 
could be raised against some of the asser- 
tions. But, on the whole, the book is a 
sturdy account of these active spirits whose 
chief concern in life has become the growth 
of personal religion in themselves and in all 
men. Though the reviewer is not an ad- 
herent of the Oxford Group, he wishes, 
nevertheless, he were sure that every 
Unitarian “meant business’ as much as 
these people do. 

Willard Reed. 


* ox 


A SERMON-INSPIRER 


Christianity and the Individual ina 
World of Crowds. By Halford BE. Luc- 
cock. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
165 pp. $1.50. 


Halford Luccock was ordained from the 
cradle, by an All-seeing Providence, to 
serve his generation as a vicarious pulpit 
conscience. The reviewer has never known 
a minister who has not confessed some de- 
gree of spiritual anguish pressing upon his 
soul after hearing Dr. Luccock speak or 
after reading one of his many books on the 
art of preaching. This personification of 


the collective clerical conscience is no- 
Minor achievement. Whether a man 
thinks he already knows how to be in- 
teresting on Sunday morning or whether 
he modestly admits he has not caught the 
knack of putting things freshly, Dr. Luc-- 
cock manages to suggest by both precept 
and example a whole stream of new 
ideas. 

For six months after the publication of a 
Luccock book, statisticians could probably 
demonstrate with red and black lines on big 
sheets of graph paper, that American ser- 
mons become three times more colorful 
and tolerable. This does not mean that 
the clergy of the land indulge in wholesale 
plagiarism, but rather that this Yale 
teacher of homiletics stabs their drowsy 
consciences to such an extent that new 
books, recent magazine articles, current 
events, the latest discoveries of science and 
invention, all become grist for the ser— 
monic mill. No man since Savonarola or 
Abelard has surpassed Halford Luccock 
in the art of using the contemporary in 
preaching. This is his vocation and he 
pursues it with a holy zeal. 

This is not left-handed praise of Dr. 
Luccock. He does not simply show one 
where to read, though he does it with su- 
perb skill. He knows how to translate the 
living stream of human experience into 
a cascade of sermonic illustration. He has 
the almost demonic power of conferring 
divinity degrees on Aldous Huxley, H. G. 
Wells, Henri Bergson and Robert Sher- 
wood so that their hitherto secular minds 
speak of faith and love and righteousness, 
albeit in the colloquial accents of the 
day. 

There is real power in a man like Dr. 
Luccock, who can watch men working on a 
Buick assembly line, or picketing on the 
docks of Boston during a seaman’s strike, 
or leaning across a directors’ table in a 
munitions plant, and say, “There is God’s. 
latest revelation of grace—there you may 
watch the operation of the Holy Spirit.” 
America has a place for a divinity school 
teacher who not only turns his students to 
Origen and Tertullian, but also to book 
reviews in the New Masses and White- 
head’s ‘“‘Adventures in Ideals.’’ This is 
true catholicity. 

The chapters, based upon the Jarrel 
lectures at Emory University last year, 
deal with “‘The Individual in a World of 
Crowds,” “God and the Individual,’ 
““Today’s Tensions in Personal Life,’’ ‘“‘Sal- 
vation—Quest and Finding”’ and ‘“‘Preach- 
ing to Personal Needs.”’ Into these famil- 
iar categories of human experience the 
author writes his commentaries with his 
accustomed force and imagination. The 
book is not a sourcebook of tabulated or- 
thodoxies, in fact one has the suspicion 
that an occasional heresy has been insin- 
uated between lines; nevertheless, spiritual 
truth has been imprinted into the very 
pages and he who runs may read. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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OUR FORUM 


DEEPER-GOING REFORMS NEEDED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Some Unitarians, perhaps many, think 
some deeper-going reforms are needed than 
those recommended by the Commission of 
Appraisal. And they should be discussed 
now, since the May meetings are coming 
near. 

For one thing, we should adopt Higgin- 
botham’s proposal to abolish the nomi- 
nating committee and instead have a 
nomination book in which nominations can 
be made the first two or three days of the 
annual meetings. The objection made last 
May that this would result in snap judg- 
ments seems of little validity when we 
consider that a whole year would be avail- 
able with state, regional, and other meet- 
ings which afforded opportunities for ex- 
change of opinions and discussions in regard 
to names. 

Also, if this objection was valid, why did 
then the Commission retain the rule that 
fifty adult voting members—not more than 
five from one constituency—can make a 
slate of their own, if sent to the secretary 
at least sixty days before the May meet- 
ings? For as the work of getting together 
such a slate ean only start after the nomi- 
nating committee has made its list and pub- 
lished it, only some two months are avail- 
able. 

As far as I know this “‘safety valve’ has 
never been used, so nomination by the 
committee has been tantamount to elec- 
tion. But J am willing to give it a test, so 
T invite Unitarians who want a more direct 
way of nominating to write me in regard to 
the nomination of Charles R. Joy for 
president. He had about as many votes 
of ministers in a recent poll as the winner, 
and is as fitted for the job by training and 
experience as any. 

In this way we had at least a chance to 
choose between two persons, of which the 
one was nominated by the independent 
action of a body of voters. I would far 
prefer the straight nomination by delegates 
in the Boston meetings as most fitting for a 
democratic religious body, but am willing 
to try whether or not we can put flesh on 
and make alive a rule that hitherto has 
been a dead bone. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


TALE OF A DOG 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

I had a letter the other day from a lady 
who related how she, a Unitarian, lived 
with two Episcopalian ladies. The Epis- 
copalian ladies have a dog which she said 
was also Episcopalian. She arrived home 
one evening to find that the dog had eaten 
all of The Christian Register for that week 
with the exception of my article on John 


Collier. She said she had rescued that and 
read it with great pleasure. I wrote her 
that I was disappointed that the dog should 
not eat my article while he was about eat- 
ing The Register, for that seemed to indi- 
cate that he could not stomach it. How- 
ever, upon second thought, I wondered if 
the Episcopalian dog did not eat the first 
section of The Register because of your 
editorial concerning the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and of York. Her story lends 
itself to several conclusions. However, I 
liked that editorial very much! 
Delos W. O'Brian. 
Gardner, Mass. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO ANNA FRANCIS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your letter is a lesson for the liberal 
college and the liberal church. Your prob- 
lems are typical of those faced by every 
woman today. How should liberalism 
answer the specific questions you ask? 

Every educated woman should be in- 
stilled with a twofold purpose in life, 
that of wife and mother and that of a 
worker in the world. She should, indeed, 
hold a home and a family as an objective, 
as you have so frankly stated; thereby can 
she contribute indirectly to society. But 
she should have a goal you have not men- 
tioned, that of contributing directly to the 
world’s work in a life outside the four walls 
of the home. 

Liberalism has had little influence on 
our attitudes towards women and the home. 
Society does not demand anything of a 
woman beyond the exertion of her female 
wiles. A woman not only gets approba- 
tion and social sanction by settling down 
to a fundamentally protected home life, 
with a dabbling in outside interests, but 
she is not expected to do anything else. 
The Russians are well ahead of us in mak- 
ing the goal of socially useful work one for 
men and women. Would that we too 
might ostracize the idle “lady.” What in- 
centive does the average woman, as a 
fundamentally lazy creature, have to exert 
herself when by merely using her powers of 
sexual attraction she can get a man to 
support her? Why should she exert her 
brains and spiritual capacities when the 
parasitic Wally Simpson’s picture blazes 
across our papers as the most influential 
woman of the world in 1987? Why apply 
a superior education when one need only 
say, ‘My baby takes all my time,” and the 
understanding world with its low ideals 
beams and says, ‘Of course’? The suc- 
cessful woman is the one who best exerts 
her feminine charms. The picture in all 
our magazines of the weeping girl who is 
“often a bridesmaid but never a bride”’ is 
a symbol of woman’s sense of failure which 
results from not getting a husband. De- 


spite our superior education and new op- 
portunities, a girl’s dreams are of a home, 
as you point out. This reactionary trend 
back to the home with no sense of social 
responsibility for contributing anything 
out of it is illiberal. Such an attitude may 
be sanctioned in Germany and Italy where 
women’s worth is measured by their breed- 
ing capacities, but it has no place in Amer- 
ica. Liberalism must set forth an un- 
compromising ideal for every educated 
woman, that of being a socially useful per- 
son in and out of the home. This purpose 
must be compatible with time, money, 
energy, and family, but these factors are 
not to be used as excuses for not making a 
direct social contribution. Your demand 
for a home, husband and five children is a 
worthy and legitimate one, but it should 
be accompanied by a determination to 
apply your ‘‘good education” to the bet- 
tering of the families and homes of the 
world. 

Your letter demands an analysis of the 
vast gulf which rests between a Bachelor 
Girl and an Old Maid. The eyes of the 
Bachelor Girl are glued on pursuits other 
than men. Social sins bring her grief 
rather than a wrinkle or ‘‘dish-pan hands.” 
People who are going somewhere are al- 
ways more interesting and desirable than 
those who are sitting down. An intelligent 
man seeks more in a woman than an ador- 
ing female who is ready to make him her 
whole existence. Only the egotistical reac- 
tionary husband really wants his wife to 
be but his shadow. 

Make work—meaningful, creative work 
—as well as love and a home, your goal in 
life, and the other is sure to follow. Read 
the last lines of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Aurora Leigh” and find life’s real 
objective for man and woman alike: 


“Beloved, let us love so well 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be better for our work, 
And both commended for the sake of each 
By all true lovers and true workers born.” 
Ramona Sawyer Barth. 
Newton, Mass. 
x x 


THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 
The Christian Register, under your editor- 
ship, is bringing to me many interesting 
and stimulating articles. I wonder why 
we have not changed the name of our de- 
nominational paper to something more in 
keeping with our times—indicative of our 
liberal thought and religion? Ours is not 
a very compelling name on library shelves, 
and we have thought best to discontinue 
several subscriptions to local libraries this 
month, because copies show little sign of 
being handled at all. It appears to our 
executive committee that our two leading 
liberal papers, The Christian Register and 
The Christian Leader, are handicapping 
themselves by retaining names not ap- 
pealing to a general public today. 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Restore Worship 


Among Youth—and Grownups—Plea of Mr. Gysan in Talk to 
Club on Student Work in Boston 


How national and Greater Boston, Mass., 
work with Unitarian students means the 
saving and training of greater numbers of 
college young people for the Liberal Church 
of the future was told by Rev. William H. 
Gysan, Unitarian minister to students in 
Greater Boston, speaking February 10 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston on 
almost the exact fifth anniversary of his 
coming to that city. Five years ago he 
talked to the Club on plans; now he made 
a report. 

The principal event of the evening was 
an illustrated talk on ‘‘The Restoration 
of Williamsburg,” given by Sidney N. 
Shurcliff, Boston landscape architect. He 
showed how the idea of restoring as far as 
possible this historic Virginia town to its 
original appearance of streets and build- 
ings had been carried through with his- 
torical accuracy and with resultant beauty. 
Four hundred houses were torn down over 
an area one mile long and a half mile wide 
in the process. 

Personal visits are made to 300 Unitarian 
and Universalist freshmen of Greater 
Boston each fall, in the conviction that 
they should know early in their college life 
what religious and spiritual influences are 
in their midst, Mr. Gysan related. Every 
student, he said, is immediately invited to 
the nearest Unitarian church and Sunday 
evening student club, as well as to the 
Unity Club on the campus. This year, for 
the first time, the minister of the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge had a meeting 
for students on the Sunday night before 
Harvard opened. These visits and other 
student activities are in charge of the 
minister to students and a council com- 
posed of thirty able students from the 
college Unity Clubs and the church student 
‘roups. 

The names of a considerable number of 
students are sent each fall to Mr. Gysan by 
the home pastors. A special effort is made 
to keep those who were active at home 
busy in the Unitarian student activities 
at college. 

Describing the varied personal and group 
work with students, Mr. Gysan pointed 
to the Town and Gown Club, which is at- 
tended each month by 300 to 400 students, 
and which itself last year contributed $125 
to the whole enterprise, besides giving also 
to expenses of the Leyden International 
Bureau meeting last summer at the 
Shoals. 

He told of the Student Loan Fund, 
established with part of last year’s Town 
and Gown Club proceeds, of pilgrimages 
to Salem, Provincetown, Plymouth and 
Concord, Mass., of the two large All- 
Unity conferences each year, and of many 
opportunities given to Unitarian students, 
including those in theology, to know each 


other. The Second Church, Boston, chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, he added, is 
host to all liberal theological students in 
Greater Boston once a year. New Sunday 
evening student groups have been started 
this year by our ministers in Medford and 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

He asked that Unitarian churches and 
church societies invite him to speak and to 
bring representative students to speak con- 
cerning religion at college; and expressed 
the hope that 100 more men and women 
during the next five years would help 
strengthen this work, backing the Boston 
Student Committee and the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, which 
has been godfather to the project, paying 
over one-half its cost. Most of all, he 
asked that the adults in our churches help 
to reinterest students and all young people 
in the service of worship. 

“Young people, I believe, are more in- 
terested in religion than in former years,”’ 
Mr. Gysan continued, ‘‘but so many are 
missing something important that comes 
from the service of worship in a parish 
church. There is among many of them 
a lack of courtesy and respect, an indiffer- 
ence to time-tested moral and religious 
values, a lack of a sense of responsibility, 
sometimes brutal frankness, intolerance of 
differences, noisiness, and selfishness. Only 
worship, not merely discussion, can re- 
move these blemishes. 

“This is one of our greatest problems: 
to reinterest young people, and adults also, 
in vital, intelligent worship. I do not 
blame the younger generation; they have 
had the wrong example. Some dark things 
are going to happen if we do not cultivate 
worship. Parents must again lead their 
children to the worship service of the 
Church. 

“TI hope that in another five years young 
people will be drawn closer to the Church 
because its worship and work fill a vital 
need in their lives. That is my prayer. 
You can help answer it.’ 


* ok 


LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Miss Helen Vila Blake president, 
will hold a meeting at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 5, at 
IIMB, ian 

In observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the ministry of Theodore Parker, the 
meeting of March 5 will be devoted to the 
subject, “Liberal Religion’s Leadership.” 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes will deliver the 
address, based on the recent biography of 
Theodore Parker. Religious education will 
also be considered. Mrs. Arthur K. Hud- 
son and Rev. Edward J. Manning will 
speak. 


BOSTON MINISTRY TO STUDENTS 

This year, for the first time since 1933, 
the work of the Boston Ministry to Stu- 
dents has once again the full-time services 
of its minister, Rev. William H. Gysan. 
It is once more dependent upon its own 
resources, rather than upon those of the 
National Unitarian Student Committee. 
This is the condition under which the work 
was initiated, and it was modified tempo- 
rarily only because of the pressure of hard 
times. It is a satisfaction to both the 
National Committee and to the Boston 
Committee that “regional responsibility”’ 
prevails, and that Mr. Gysan can devote 
all his time to the Boston area. 

This decision was reached by the Boston 
Committee, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the Boston churches 
in the student area, and of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, and of student 
representatives. Therefore, upon the 
churches and upon organizations within 
the churches, and upon generous individ- 
uals, rests the responsibility for raising 
$2,100 of the $4,500 budget annually. 
The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
contributes $2,400 as its share every year. 

This means that the churches, groups 
and individuals who have so far supported 
the work will be eager to hear what has 
been done. It means also that many new 
friends are needed to help carry it forward. 
Among the latter, the Committee hopes 
to number the churches, Alliance branches, 
League chapters, parents of students, and 
any other persons who rightly feel that 
work which reaches out to our young 
people in school and college and attempts 
to meet their needs in the name of Uni- 
tarianism cannot be neglected. 

The work has been supported since the 
beginning by a total of three churches 
giving from their treasuries, one church 
giving through all its organizations, forty 
Alliance branches, twenty-six individuals, 
by the General Alliance from its treasury, 
by the Laymen’s League from its treas- 
ury, by a gift from the Student Couneil, 
and by one college club. 

Mr. Gysan is speaking to an increasing 
number of young people’s societies, younger 
than college age, and he always tells them 
of the college work to which they can look 
forward. It is the desire of the committee 
that Mr. Gysan have an opportunity to 
address as many meetings as possible of 
Alliance branches, League chapters, Y. P. 
R. U.’s, and church gatherings, to acquaint 
them with the Boston Student Work. 
It is also suggested that people looking for 
useful fields of work to which to make be- 
quests remember this Ministry. 

Through its many activities, the purpose 
of the work remains always the same—to 
interpret liberal religion to college youth; 
to help them develop their own religious 
life, and to make the church a factor in 
their lives. It is for this that the Boston 
Student Committee asks the active interest 
and support of all. 
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BOSTON UNITARIANS FAVOR 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

On Wednesday, February 17, a public 
hearing was held at the Massachusetts 
State House to provide an opportunity for 
the presentation of arguments for and 
against the ratification by the state of 
Massachusetts of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

The Greater Boston Branch of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
was represented by Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man of Woburn, Rev. William B. Rice of 
Dover, Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Brookline, 
Rev. Wm. L. McKinney of Bridgewater, 
and John Brigham of Concord, Mass. 

In preparation for this hearing, the 
Boston Fellowship met two days pre- 
viously, when it was voted ‘“‘that Charles 
P. Wellman be authorized to represent the 
Greater Boston Branch of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and be au- 
thorized and instructed to appear at the 
hearing on the Child Labor Amendment 
February 17, to record this Branch of the 
Fellowship as unanimously favoring the 
ratification of the Amendment.”’ 


* * 


RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD MEETS 


Over 160 members and friends of the 
Religious Arts Guild, from more than 
fifteen different Unitarian parishes, at- 
tended a meeting of the Guild held at the 
First Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
Thursday afternoon, February 4. 

Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, president, opened the meeting, and 
announced that the Guild had been named 
as the beneficiary of the income of a 
$5,000 bequest, left in the care of the 
American Unitarian Association by the 
will of Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte. 
Dr. Wendte, always interested in the wider 
use of the arts in liberal churches, was one 
of the founders of the Guild in 1923. 

Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
Jamaica Plain church and a director of the 
Guild, expressed the appreciation of his 
parish for assistance received through the 
Guild during the ten years of his pastorate, 
and introduced the main speaker of the 
afternoon, Mrs. Kojiro Tomita, a member 
of the Jamaica Plain church, and a visiting 
docent of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. Tomita, who had as her subject 
“Thoughts Expressed in Buddhist Art and 
Similarities with Christian Ideas,” began 
by pointing out similarities between the 
accounts of the lives of Jesus and the 
Buddha, as shown in the birth stories, the 
accounts of the temptation, and the calling 
of disciples. Turning to the subject of 
Buddhist art, she related how at first the 
Buddha was thought of as too sacred to be 
represented, so that followers were limited 
to the use of such symbols as the wheel of 
the law, the Bodhi tree, the empty throne, 
and the fiery pillar. Later it became ac- 
ceptable to represent the teacher himself, 
and Mrs. Tomita showed slides of some of 


the figures of the Buddha in older Indian 
and Chinese sculpture and painting, call- 
ing attention to the impersonal serenity 
and compassion characteristic of their 
idealized countenanees. She stressed the 
fact that Buddhist images are symbolic and 
stated that the attitude of those who have 
made use of the images is defined in the 
Buddhist scriptures as follows: they ‘“‘do 
not honor the clay as such, but without re- 
gard thereof, honor the deathless principles 
referred to in the earthen images.’ Mrs. 
Tomita made clear that the many divini- 
ties represented in Buddhist art are all as- 
pects of the Absolute. 

Mrs. Tomita brought with her a beauti- 
fully written Buddhist sutra in Chinese 
characters, and a vajra, which symbolizes 
the indestructibility of Buddhist teaching 
and is carried by the priest as a symbol 
of his office in the conduct of worship. 

Four pieces of 17th and early 18th cen- 
tury communion silver, belonging to the 
First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., were 
on exhibition at the meeting, as were also 
four fine wood carvings by Kirchmayer, 
loaned by the Arts and Crafts Society of 
Boston, and a pottery figure, ‘‘Young 
Moses,’ modeled by Mrs. Robert B. Stone 
of Jamaica Plain. A book table was in 
charge of Miss Mildred Keefe, secretary 
of the Guild. 

After the program, tea was served by a 
committee from the Jamaica Plain church, 
of which Miss Cornelia Bowditch was 
chairman. Gir!s of the Altar Guild assisted. 

Plans are under way to hold similar 
meetings of the Guild at various other 
parishes in the future. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Dorothy Louise Johnson, a Uni- 
tarian student now attending the University 
of Oregon, was recently chosen as violin 
soloist in a program by the University 
Symphony Orchestra given over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s red net- 
work. She rendered Saraste’s ‘‘Zigewner- 
weissen.’’ Miss Johnson is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Johnson, members of 
the Unitarian congregation at Portland, 
Ore., and has been active in young people’s 
groups at both Portland and Eugene. She 
is a member of Phi Beta, a sorority de- 
voted to the arts of music and drama, 
and has been accorded the title of con- 
cert master in the University of Oregon 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Rev. Horace R. Hubbard, minister of 
the First Congregational Society of Hub- 
bardston, Mass., who is an expert linguist, 
preached at the Swedish Methodist Church 
in Gardner, Mass., Sunday, February 14, 
in the absence of the regular pastor, Rev. 
J. Johanson. The service was conducted 
in the Swedish language. 


A daughter, Carol Priscilla, was born 
January 30 to Rev. and Mrs. Carl A. Sea- 
ward. Mr. Seaward is minister of Christ 
Church of Dorchester, Mass. 


CHURCHES HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Salem, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Society, held 
January 18, the following officers were 
elected: William D. Chapple, moderator: 
William F. Strangman, clerk; Everett 
Whipple, treasurer; Roger F. Nichols, 
trustee. 

Standing committee (three-year term): 
Stephen Phillips, Benjamin Shreve, Mrs. 
James H. Hall; and (for one year to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mrs. Philip P. Wells) Mrs. William G. 
Maloon. 


Fall River, Mass.—The 105th annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Society was held 
January 21, 1937. 

Reports revealed that the society had 
just completed a most successful year and 
were starting the new year with all indi- 
cations pointing to an even better twelve- 
month period during 1937. 

Church attendance has materially im- 
proved during the year just closed, and re- 
newed interest in the Liberal Church and 
Unitarian ideas is plainly indicated. There 
were thirteen new members elected to the 
society. 

The financial report was very satis- 
actory. The society had its every mem- 
ber canvass in November when a budget 
was offered that not only assured run- 
ning expenses for 1937 but called for a re- 
duction of $2,500.00 in bank debts, 
$700.00 to meet accumulated deficits, also 
$1,300.00 to paint and repair the church 
building. The total budget was sub- 
stantially oversubscribed and the society 
has but $4,000.00 funded debt which 
represent8 money invested in the par- 
sonage. 

Reports showing marked progress were 
received from. the Sunday school, the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Women’s Alliance. 

All indications showed that the Uni- 
tarian Society in Fall River has definitely 
sounded ‘“‘Advance” and is advancing 
urged by inner spirit and desire that the 
liberal church movement will do its part 
and shall be heard in the new day of re- 
ligious responsibility that is slowly dawn- 
ing in this era of change. 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New 
York City, on January 19, the following 
officers were elected: 


Trustees: R. C. Neuendorffer, presi- 
dent; E. S. Benedict, vice president; Mrs. 
W. B. Dunning, F. W. Ecker, N. C. Foot, 
R. Johnson, M. W. Maclay, Mrs. Anita L. 
Pearson, C. H. Strong. 

Treasurer: Charles P. Blaney. 

Secretary: Raymond S. Fanning. 

Deacons: C. P. Blaney, W. B. Dunning, 
C. H. Strong. 

The reports from the various church ac- 


tivities have been postponed until a church 
supper, which will be held on February 23. 
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SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Maine ....... $ 10.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities and 

Appeals) Boston, Massiy. carci ciel: 300.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- 

DOLOSSVICS. qr Mipsetomps iy prmachaeren raters 20.00 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass. ..... 7.50 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. ...... 5.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church, 

Chicago; EUS he cc saben srg Sete cetir ee 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Clinton, Mass. ....... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Texas ........ 10.00 
Rev. Robert B. Day, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dighton, Mass, ...... 2.50 
Women’s Ailiance, Dunkirk, N. Y. ...... 4.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass. ..... 30.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hyde Park, Mass. .... 3.00 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, Indian- 

APOLIS, PMG wiz cise suckers eeeeapetel cin sneer 2.00 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 28.95 
Women’s Alliance, Lincoln, Neb. ........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass. ....... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marshfield Hillis, Mass. 1.00 
Second Congregational Society, Northamp- 

Gor, | Nass oicxs weep see cates Welabnts, ha Satya 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ottawa, Canada ..... 5.00 
Rev. John N. Pardee, Bolton, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. 25.00 
First Unitarian Church Sunday School, 

Richmond, Vas oc tess 0 cans Sere caste 1.00 
Associate Alliance of the Rocky Moun- 

Calm IReESlONs geass ats es melon trates 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 17.20 
Women’s Alliance, San Diego, Calif. ..... 25.00 
Hawes Evening Alliance, South Boston, 

IMU ASS ye wou ket neue Lane Seeking ia de 1.00 
Town Congregational Society, Walpole, 

ONY EL eeiios cisvcte ce ners ae een ears 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ware, Mass. ......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, West Bridgewater, 

VERSE Tasting shah ate Ot agsh ree otic eee Ge 5.00 
Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 10.00 


First Unitarian Church, Winthrop, Mass.. 1,000.00 


Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, 

MLAS J jacobs arctan sepa acudetraig bu nnednaetese 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Wollaston, Mass. ..... 5.00 
PATIONYINOUS Wray cers <a Mat tekovece <esne sveleasseronets 1.25 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Winnipeg, Canada .. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, N. H....... 25.00 
Mrs. Mary C. Stickney, Anacortes, Wash. . 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass. ... 148.58 
VANE RON Career. rectik., SMa eae a cee 107.80 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Tyngsboro, Mass. 3.00 
George P. Dike, Boston, Mass. .......... 15.00 
Sunday School, First Unitarian Church of 

Mssex County, Orange, N.J.....>....«. 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. McAllister, San Antonio, 

PLOXAS Wye the tertawndiart eh Geuekuniue noes 10.00 
ASB ON Gera oats rita sichas, Beetle ete Gk aes 500.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Hartiords Conver. er) ence eee 79.60 
Mary F. Gill Junior Alliance, Jamaica 

Paints ees oy ee A me 2.00 
South Church Charity Fund, Portsmouth, 

INE EL Scope. teen settee Cone cca cnc pkcer tat Seva cere 50.00 
First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 

(GEIGER, iy Ae RG SARA Minter, oo ene se ae 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Vineyard Haven, Mass.. 25.00 
Miss Eleanor Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 5.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance....... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Me. ....... 5.90 
Women’s Alliance, Fairhaven, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. .. 50.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. ....... 243.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hill, Mass. .. 35.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 

Chicaso mill Sa espe Meee ee ane 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham Center, 

ASS Tee antec ety ee, RT ak eevk ky eae 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chelsea, Mass. ....... 3.00 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, N.J. ........ 10.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

iElartiordiiC onn eer se hese eet ee 25.00 
Ladies Association, Uxbridge, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westboro, Mass. ..... 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Providence, R.I...... 75.00 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass. . 50.00 


Rev. Abraham Rihbany, Brookline, Mass. 20.00 
A. Biriend 8 lesutbine ice see: ca Coote onae nee 110.61 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass............ 66.93 
AJEriend \ sire doe dette vera cee & i eave 115.42 
Hirst Parish; iStow,Vbasssier-cetroiotetena a 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Cloud, Minn. ..... 5.00 
Miss Maria B. Fairbanks, Long Island, 

ey GR mie Te Ps te, es Ae nie ote: OS 4 50.00 
Icelandic Federated Women’s Alliance, 

Manitoba @antenan comeirtrrneertetn st 10.00 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Brookline ,Mass. .. 1.00 
Henry M. Williams, Boston, Mass. ...... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa. ....... 5.00 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. i......<.4.). 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gloucester, Mass. 5.00 
Charles S. Bolster, Boston, Mass, ....... 1.00 
New Engiand Associate Alliance ........ 100.00 
AJBTIGnG ON noe cater scien creates erties 115.42 
Ph BTUOUG a, ca cstarcongs. scoters ain teeter etter sae en reaaas 2.00 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Masgs.. 1.00 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West Newton, 

Masse (3 uceaiecaks cei vee min ane bodes ici 1.00 
Congregational Church and Society, Barn- 

stable; WEasair tick cc Serae a eerste seat 25.00 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass. 

(additional). tra cetera einer eis 20.00 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica 

Pisin SM asa, - se Oraeetere r eaearres 33.20 
Rev. Arthur Lon Weatherly, Lincoln, 

Nebraskag (x 2 astietens sea at neape> 2.00 
Goodwilt Alliance of Sharon, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Mrs. D.C. McMaster, Dallas, Tex. ...... 5.00 
All Souls’ Church, New London, Conn, 12.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ........ 5.00 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford, 

MASS OA hea eee eee Saeemereimn svat vaze 150.00 
Westwood Women’s Alliance, Westwood, 

Miassr tear tr ee an ete es 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can. .. 48.60 
Women’s Alliance, Billerica, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Coilins, Colo...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brookline, Mass....... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Providence, R. I. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Memphis, Tenn. ..... 5.00 
Mrs, Addison Moore, Jersey City, N. J.... 50.00 
Total through February 10,1937 ......... $4,388.06 


Albert A. Pollard, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 
COMMUNITY SUNDAY OBSERVED 


For the first time in the history of New 
York’s Protestant churches a Community 
Sunday was observed generally on Sunday, 
January 31, to focus attention on the great 
community problems which constitute a 
challenge to Christianity and to Christian 
citizenship. 

The observance was initiated and con- 
ducted by the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches under the direction of 
Dr. Robert W. Searle, the general secre- 
tary, and had the cooperation of the other 
local tederations. 

A Handbook presenting in detail the 
community problems needing united church 
action was issued by the Federation to all 
the ministers of its member churches, num- 
bering some eight hundred. 

The facts in the case are not presented 
alone. A plan for action is also outlined, 
indicating ways and means through which 
the churches and individual church mem- 
bers can make their energies count not 
only in solving these community problems 
but in friendly service to individuals whose 
lives manifest one form or another of 
human need. 


MISSION AT EUGENE, ORE. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., on 
invitation of the Eugene church, and in co- 
operation with the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is conducting a week’s mission at 
Eugene, Ore., February 22-28. Topics for 
Dr. Westwood’s seven addresses are an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘Our Disillusioned Age 
Seeks to Find Its Soul,” ‘What It Means to 
Be a Liberal in Religion,” “‘Must We Give | 
Up Our Faith in God?” ‘Spiritual Foun- 
dations of Industrial Peace,’’ ‘Science, Im- 
mortality and Psychic Reserach,”’ ‘Our 
Subconscious Mind and the Superconscious 
Life,’ and ‘“‘The Larger Liberalism and the 
Coming Faith.’”’ Dr. Westwood conducted | 
a mission at Eugene five years ago which 
was greatly appreciated by the local com- | 
munity. Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, who 
is now minister at Eugene, first became 
actively associated with Unitarianism as a 
member of Dr. Westwood’s congregation | 
at Winnipeg, Canada, twenty years ago. 

* * 

CHORIC DRAMA AT CORNELL 

For the Easter season of this year, the 
department of speech and dramatic art at 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, has 
scheduled a new choric-drama presenting 
in epic treatment the influence of religion 
in the western world. This new work is 
by Albert Franklin Johnson, head of the 
department of drama at Cornell College 
and author of ‘‘World Without End,” re- 
ligious choric-drama which was presented | 
at Cornell College last Easter. 

In this new work as in ‘‘World Without 
End”? members of the chorus play all the 
characters without change of costume, 
make-up, or setting. Costumes are styl- 
ized and uniform in design. This torm is 
particularly effective in religious drama 
because it tends to minimize the theatri- 
eality of the production and heightens the 
sincerity and simplicity. 

The great significance of religious drama 
in the college is being demonstrated at 
Cornell by these and other productions 
throughout the school year. 


co * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES jf) 
Dr. M. Russell Boynton, minister of ||} 
the First Church at Newton Centre, Mass., 
will preach at the noonday services off} 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Tuesday to Friday, |} 
March 2-5. There will be an organ recital ||P 
by Raymond C. Robinson on Monday, 
March 1. 


a a 

CONTRIBUTORS 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes is minister of the 
First Congregational-Unitarian Society)}} 
of Northborough, Mass. 
Marie Olsen is a graduate of Barnard} 

College, majoring in English. 
Jacob Trapp is minister of the First Uni-+ 
tarian Society of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Evans A. Worthley is minister of theif 
First Unitarian Society of Iowa City,| 
Iowa. 
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I have on my desk articles from The 
register of January 21 and February Avis 
f the General Alliance, both covering Dr. 
tliot’s nomination. I am delighted with 
he news, but am comparing the two 
yhotographs used. Does the one you used 
varry the force of the later photo used by 
she Axis? It is the man of experience who 
as been called to lead us. Are you mak- 
ng our people feel that when you give 
hem this likeness? 

Few of us know Dr. Palfrey Perkins as 
you picture him. To us he is also a man 
who has served and grown in that service, 
und the earlier picture does not make us 
eel that. 

I should so like to see present-day photos 
ised—or none at all. Just let the word 
dicture convey the image. 

Mabel W. Strong. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 
IN THIS ISSUE 
C'SUGOa CSG beech. dhe, Sm cele onR creer ool 122 
Articles: 
Communism and Christianity, by 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes 
In Quest of the Divine, by Jacob 
"CT OY OC yearn 8 Aiea Seed ana eae ae 125 
On “The Pearl,’ by Marie Olsen .. . .126 
Brook Farm Might Succeed Today, 


by Evans A. Worthley ......... 128 
PREOKMINCHAOWS. Clty. somites ate abn oes ee 130 
> OVSUURDL «6 ous SBS, eden ee acre cats ieee ee 131 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnishe? on request. 


GENEALOGY — Lineages traced. Charts pre- 
pared. Member N. E. Historic Genealogical Society. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Alger, 6 Brown Terrace, Jamaica 
Piain, Mass. Jamaica 0605-J. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


otel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House — 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


7 = Help us create 
Channing Circle. [cps crt 
for 832 sewing women. Buy your flood- 
relief clothing for boys and girls up to 14 


eos: Mrs. Herbert A. Sweet, Chairman 
Arlington Street Church 
353 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streeta. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 1] a.m. 
Sunday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, March 2-5, 
Rev. M. Russell Boynton, D. D., First Church at 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 


and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 750 
kilocycles. 
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ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PA 


| FROM 
| OXFORD, 
| ENGLAND 


RIS 


It would be a great idea to take in 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


after the Congress is over ! 


Twelfth International Congress 


of Liberals 


AUGUST 3-8, 
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OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Here are our sailings : 


Tour “A”—June 29, THE STATENDAM 
Tour “B” —July 20, THE STATENDAM 
Tour “C”’—July 28, THE QUEEN MARY 


If you really want to go, better send in your deposit fee of $25, which 
reserves your place at the lower 1936 rates. 
deposit fee will be refunded to you four weeks before the sailing date. 


Should your plans change, the 


THE TOUR SECRETARY 


is at your service 


25 BEACON STREET - : 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantries 


Accepted Swain: “I know I’m not much 
to look at.” 

The Girl: “Still, you’ll be at work all 
day.”’—Hachange. 

Mrs. Murphy (concluding an argument): 
“Every time I look at you, Mrs. Patrick, 
I feel I’m doing the Government out of 
the entertainment tax.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Customer (having a rough shave): “I 
say, barber, have you got another razor?” 

Barber: ‘Yes, why?” 

Customer: ‘‘I want to defend myself.”— 
Montreal Star. 


* * 


Customer: ‘‘Are these eggs strictly 
fresh?” 

Grocer (to his clerk): ‘‘Feel those eggs, 
George, and see if they’re cool enough to 
sell yet.””>—Annapolis Log. 

* ok 

Clerk: ‘‘Could you raise my salary next 
week, sir?” 

Boss: ‘Well, I’ve managed to do it for 
the past three years, so I think it’ll be pos- 
sible next week.’’— Hartford Courant. 

x Je 

“Who is that letter from?” 

‘What do you want to know for?” 

“There you are! What do I want to 
know for? You’re the most inquisitive 
person I ever met!”’—Omaha World Her- 


ald. 


* * 


Tommy: “‘Aren’t you driving rather fast, 
Dad?” 

Dad: ‘You don’t want to be late to 
school, do you?” 

Tommy (thoughtfully): ““No-o-o, but I’d 
much rather be late than absent.’’—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

He: ‘‘You’ve been out with worse-look- 
ing fellows than I am, haven’t you?” 

She did not reply. 

“TI said you’ve been out with worse- 
looking fellows than I am, haven’t you?” 

“T heard you the first time. I was try- 
ing to think.”—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

A tourist traveling through the Texas 
Panhandle got into conversation with an 
old settler and his son at a filling-station. 
“Looks as though we might have rain,” 
said the tourist. ‘‘Well, I hope so,” re- 
plied the native, ‘‘not so much for myself 
as for my boy here. I’ve seen it rain.”— 
Annapolis Log. 

* x 

It was during a big “sale,” and tem- 
pers were getting rather frayed. 

“Tf I were trying to match politeness,”’ 
said the woman customer, glaring hard at 
the assistant, “I’d have a big job to find it 
here.”’ 

The assistant was equal to the occasion. 
“Let me see your sample, madam,”’ she 
said.— Whitely Weekly Record. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educattonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Children W orship 


The recently published 
Beacon Song and Service 
Book is a book of excellent 
quality which has already 
won the warmest commen- 


dation of the reviewers. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry o 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D- 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


To Supply a Demand 


EPRINTS of “HOW TO MAKE THE; 
LOCAL CHURCH MORE EFFECTIVE” 
have been made. Of direct practical value to) 
every church worker, it is a digest of the findings: 
of the League’s first Institute of Churchmanship. | 
Copies sent on request. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -t- CAPitol 123 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Pribrodccser Rate of 26 issues for one. 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


